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I have quoted in its place the following characterization of the Russian Middle Ages given by Professor Solovev: 'The actors perform silently, they make war and they make peace, but they will not say, nor will the chronicler explain, why they make war and why they make peace; in the city, at the court of the prince, all is quiet, all is still; every one keeps behind closed doors and thinks his thoughts all by himself; the door is open, the actors walk on the stage and do something, but they do it in silence." No one will accuse the Soviet leaders of keeping silent; yet, reversing the familiar saying cum tacent clamant, the torrents of Soviet propaganda are singularly unrevealing of what the Soviet leaders and people actually think and do. It is not suggested that the history of the Soviet Union cannot and should not be written, but merely that information for a broad and comprehensive picture such as I have attempted to trace for the earlier periods is not, and perhaps will never be? available. In spite of the unquestionable element of continuity of the Russian tradition, Soviet history, if it is to rise above the level of a mere catalogue of "facts" and repetition of communist propaganda, calls for a novel and fresh approach, the time for which is not perhaps ripe. There may be truth in Lenin's dictum that it is more pleasant to make a revolution than to write about it.1
The second compelling reason for not dealing with Soviet developments is the size of this study, which can be justified only by the vast-ness of the subject. The inclusion of an adequate discussion of the Soviet period either would make the length of this volume prohibitive or would necessitate the drastic pruning of the earlier portions of the book, which, I believe, would greatly impair its usefulness.
1 Lenin, The State and the Revolution (1917), Preface.